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ism and democracy; had denied the sufficiency of secular morality, the "unlimited perfectibility of man/' the possibility of an objective .truth and of impartial judgment in the social studies, and the feasibility of reconstructing society through piecemeal reform. Frankel made clear the historical distortions underlying these critics' ridicule of the idea of "the unlimited perfectibility of man" (which no liberal maintained), and took note of the blindspots in their assessments of man's failures and limitations.
On the positive side Franiel emphasized the dignity of man, the reality of human freedom and of man's rational capability. He called for a revival of Emerson's open-minded conception of human potentialities. Abundant evidence demonstrated the capacity of man to take risks, to make choices, to learn frpm experience, and to apply what he learned in the quest for social justice and order. True, no one person can learn or experience everything: There must thus be some tentativeness in what one believes, some tolerance, some compromise. But the individual cannot look to the state to fulfill his highest needs: The state, which can only provide a framework inside of which these can be pursued, must always be scrutinized in terms of how well it performs this function. Social inventiveness, sorely lacking and desperately needed, was the essence of the liberal and democratic approach to problems. Inventiveness was preferable^ at least in America, to reliance on tradition, to affinna-tions of inevitable and continuous frustration, and to anguish over sin. Franfcel did not present a precise program, and did not in fact advance any ideas really new, but he pointed up the limitations of liberalism's critics and outlined what, in the revolution of modernity, the human imagination must envisage, demand, and seek.
The most.vigorous and telling reassertions of democracy, however, fell within the sphere of race relations. The stimulus which World War II gave te'democtatitmg race itfatikms was intensified during the Cold War, for the Communists found it easy to publicize sensationally every incident of racial injustice and thus to further among the non-white peoples of the world the image of America as hypocritically professing democracy and behaving in flagrantly undemocratic ways. During the Truman administration desegregation in the armed forces and in government exemplified the growing feeling that at least cm the official national level racial segregation must give way to the equality that tbe Constitution required. More dramatic was the unanimous decision by